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served at the Brit. Mus., and noted the same 
faults as Gartner, except, 1122, 1440, mussa- 
maint which is a misprint for mussameint, and 
the following : 834 la (da); 865, dae (da); 1065, 
quella (questa); 1182, dellg (della); 1279, guiv- 
intschellas (giuventschellas); 1328, auter (auter); 
1352, adatgth (adagth); 1343, guivnal (giuvnal); 
1358, avanut (avaunt), which have all been cor- 
rected in the second edition. But, in the fol- 
lowing passages, the London copy has readings 
so divergent and always so much better that 
this copy must belong to a revised edition, as 
suggested above, (p. 96, col. 192). 

Between 137 and 138 (174 and 175) add as 
title : 

' Dais sanghs X commendamein(t)s.' 
183(231-2) reads thus : 'nagfina figiira ne sume- 

glia ne da quellas chausas ch.' 
186(236) hundrar and adorar are inverted. 
232(299) and 234(301) Deus. (igl Signer), 
248(319-20) igl teas (teu) and la Ha (Ha). 
249(321) la qua la (ch'). 
328(422) gavischear (garagear). 
420(548) the first eint in, Hutt eint in.' 

Between 531 and 532, add the number 4, 
corresponding to 3, [522(678)] and to 5 [573(745)]. 
between 677 and 678 (878 and 79) the number 
10 corresponding to 9 [659(853)] and 11 [685(887)] 
and at the beginning of 1060 (1361) add 66 
corresponding to 65, line 1055 (1354) and to 67, 
1. 1073 (1378). 
638(829) nossa (la nossa). 
648(839) perpetua (perpetua, Amen). 
809(1046) peccadurs (culpaunts), a necessary 

correction. 
1024(1316) substantialmeng (substantialameng). 
1140(1466) frutg uttel (frutg et iittel), the et is of 
course necessary. 

The lines 1154-58, 1484-90 have been sup- 
pressed. 

1231(1639) schbittar, Gartner schbirar (schbris- 
cher). 
This schbris-cher is the corresponding Engad. 
expression for schbittar and the presence of 
of the Engad. form in the Brit. Mus. copy is ac- 
counted for as follows : 

The page on which the passage occurs is 
very badly printed, so that the letters are nearly 
all effaced. In order to make good this de- 
ficiency, an early possessor of the copy (a cer- 
tain inhabitant of Zuotz, Upper Engadine, in 
the 17th century), has written out the text on 



the same page, and introduced by inadvertency 
this word of his own dialect, as well, also, as 
his own spelling of other words. 
i29o(i767)/a^ (alsfce). 

Under the head of 'W. v. Humboldt uber 
Ratoromanisches, nebst Ungedrucktem von 
Matth. Conradi ' (pp. 303-33), Gartner publishes 
some letters of Humboldt to M. Conradi, also 
a short etymological vocabulary, a collection 
of Latin, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, French 
and German sayings with translation in the 
dialect of Surselva and, finally, a German fable 
in verse and a German poem with translation 
in this same idiom — all by Conradi. 

In the next short article, entitled 'Zum 
Pradicatscasus'(pp. 334-5), Bohmer makes some 
additions to his essay on the ' Pradicatscasus ' 
in the Raetian dialects (Rom. Studien II., 
210 ff.); his observation that dis, "day-break," 
and di, "day, "are nowadays two distinct words, 
is especially to be noted. 

Pp. 336-38', Beiblatt. 

J. Sturzinger. 
Bryn Mawr College. 



HISTORIES OF GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE. 

A History of German Literature by W. 
Scherer. Translated from the third Ger- 
man edition by Mrs. F. C. Conybeare. 
Edited by F. Max Miiller. 2 vols. Oxford. 
At the Clarendon Press, 1886. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

The recent publication of a translation of 
Scherer's well-known history may -properly be 
made the occasion for a brief review of the 
various authorities covering the same general 
subject. Before the appearance in 1880-83 of 
this work the history of German literature in 
its entirety had already been treated by numer- 
ous able writers from diverse standpoints: 
Gervinus, Goedeke, Koberstein, Bartsch, Kurz, 
Sanders, Vilmar, Konig, and many others, had 
traversed the ground with telescope and micro- 
scope, and had presented results to satisfy 
alike the scholar, the pedant, the specialist, 
and the general reader. 

Gervinus, who is considered the creator of 
German literary history, was the first to com- 
prise a complete and thorough discussion, 
from Ulfilas to Goethe, of the whole poetic 
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activity of the nation. Criticisms referring to 
his assumed effort to harmonize the growth 
and development of German literature at every 
stage with the growth and development of the 
German people, his evident exaltation of the 
critic's function, his somewhat ponderous style, 
and his tendency to render his narrative what 
Hillebrand calls " a species of patriotic pamph- 
let in five huge volumes," need not blind a 
foreign reader to the great value of his work. 
And although his asserted lack of poetic in- 
sight may alienate a certain class, while his 
irreconcilability with regard to the final turn 
of political events in Germany embittered his 
last days and has partly obscured his fame, yet 
in his own<:ountry his honor is still great. Of 
the last edition of the history, the first volume 
and part of the second were revised by Gervi- 
jius and Bartsch in common ; but, after the 
former's death in 1871, Bartsch remained sole 
editor. 

Equally necessary to the student is Goedeke's 
'Grundriss zur Geschichte der deutschen Dich- 
tung,' a work which has just undergone a 
thorough revision. The modest title gives 
little indication of the comprehensiveness of 
the contents. The author's design was to 
present the various periods from the cultur- 
historisch rather than the aesthetic standpoint, 
to distinguish in a general way the various 
tendencies and phases of those periods, to men- 
tion the writers and productions appearing at 
such epochs, and to point out the sources from 
which more detailed information might be 
drawn. This union of literary history with 
biography and bibliography has been accom- 
plished with success ; and the work, a monu- 
ment of patient research, has become a recog- 
nized authority. 

The Bartsch — Koberstein ' Grundriss der 
Geschichte der deutschen Nationalliteratur ' 
flanks with Goedeke the scholar's desk. Ap- 
pearing first as a mere sketch, expanded now 
into five solid volumes, it is in its present form 
a dry, clear production, severe in style, giving 
the pith of the subject, enriched by erudite 
foot-notes and extensive bibliographical refer- 
ences occupying more than one half of the en- 
tire space. 

The title of Kurz's 'Geschichte der deutschen 
Literatur, mit ausgewahlten Stiicken aus den 
Werken der vorziiglichsten Schriftsteller,' ex- 



plains the general character of the work, which 
is one of the best of its kind, and in many re- 
spects better than its kind. For while the 
selections are copious and comprehensive, the 
general narrative is animated, impartial, and 
pleasantly free from the flavor of routine 
writing. 

. Konig's ' Deutsche Literaturgeschichte ' 
(twelve editions from 1878 to 1883) is one of a 
number of works illustrating a new departure 
in book-making, and was probably intended 
to supplant the good old pietistic family history 
of Vilmar, which from 1845 to 1883 has ex- 
hausted 21 editions. The subject-matter of the 
text does not always appear to come from the 
pen of one who writes as having authority; but 
the generous reproduction of old-fashioned 
wood-cuts and portraits, the numerous fac- 
similes of manuscript leaves, illustrations from 
illuminated missals, title-pages of original edi- 
tions, autographs, and specimens of the hand- 
writing of the various authors mentioned would 
doubtless cause Comenius to feel that his life 
had not been spent without fruit. Teachers of 
experience will not quarrel with the Teutonic 
critic who austerely styles this kind of enterprise 
a Bilderbuch; yet they will not be deterred by 
any such severe attitude from availing them- 
' selves of this convenient and abundant collec- 
tion of illustrative material. One must accept 
assistance where it may be found without ex- 
pecting that a single manual will satisfy all 
requirements. 1 

To such' an enumeration as the above, one 
must add the titles of numberless treatises on 
special periods by such writers asWackernagel, 
Martin, von Raumer and Piper for the earlier 
period, and Lemcke, Palm, Biedermann, Hett- 
ner, Morikofer, Hillebrand, Schmidt, Gott- 
schall, Haym and Brandes for the later period 
before completing any conspectus of the avail- 
able material. Nevertheless, the work before 
us, a concise and scientific yet popular survey, 
may fairly be acknowledged as, a fresh contri- 
bution. It is written in an energetic staccato 
style, full of originality, even if occasionally 
somewhat abrupt. Professor Scherer is ac- 
quainted, at first hand, with the entire field 
embraced by his work, and his opinions are 
none the less sound for being enforced with 
vigor. One of the highest critical authorities in 
Germany has said that Scherer's view in his 
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history was mainly that of the modern aesthetic 
school, and that the standpoint of the earlier 
time was disregarded. This criticism, even if 
just, will not detract from the interest of the 
work, nor will such a view be unwelcome. It 
is also charged by foreign critics that Scherer 
sits in judgment more frequently than he de- 
lineates or narrates, so that no comprehensive 
and perspicuous outline is yielded of the natural 
development of the literature ; that he neglects 
biography, and affords no thorough-going re- 
view of the conditions of civilization during the 
different periods treated: in other words, that 
he actually demands of his readers some previ- 
ous knowledge of the history, literature and 
national life of the people whose literary monu- 
ments he is describing, and that he has not 
accomplished in his own work something which 
has already been well done by others, which 
he has never proposed to do, and which, with- 
in the limits assigned for his task, would have 
been impossible ! 

Passing to particulars, Scherer's division of 
the whole course of German literary history, 
by a kind of wave-metaphor, into three great 
periods, culminating in the years 600, 1200 and 
1800, and separated by intervals of deep liter- 
ary depression, has seemed open to some ob- 
jection, the movement appearing less regular, 
while the intervals are relieved by numerous 
minor crests; and, in this connection, to the 
'Song of Hildebrand,' chief remnant of the 
earlier epoch, is assigned perhaps an undue 
value. The author's predilection for striking 
parallelisms and bold contrasts occasionally 
offends in other respects the conservative or 
timid mind. Such are the sharp classification 
of feminine proper names supposed to illustrate 
distinct epochs in the spiritual development of 
the nation, the comparison of the vagrant min- 
strels of the middle ages to wandering journal- 
ists, or the likening of Parzival to the Faust of 
Goethe. The ' Heliand,' Scherer finds rather 
didactic than epic, in opposition to many ad- 
mirers of that great Saxon Messiad. Heinrich 
von Veldeke, he distinguishes chiefly for his 
merits in introducing pure rime; while, as 
translator and imitator of French models and 
methods, he rendered services to his native 
literature as dubious as those of Opitz six cen- 
turies later. It is to great minds like Eschen- 
bach and Vogelweide that Scherer, with a 



generous native tendency to praise rather than 
to blame, pays the meed of cordial apprecia- 
tion; and the whole Hohenstaufen period is 
invested in his recital with a glitter of refine- 
ment that is made to contrast perhaps too 
vividly with the decadence of the following 
centuries. 

Careful treatment has been bestowed upon 
the modern era, which would naturally attract 
the larger audience, and a sense of true per- 
spective pervades the whole narrative. Opitz 
fares badly at Scherer's hands, but Luther, 
Lessing, Herder, Schiller, and especially 
Goethe, with a host of minor worthies who are 
briefly but fittingly characterized, are mar- 
shalled before us in eloquent language, and the 
literary features of their times are justly esti- 
mated. Want of space forbids a more extended 
examination of this portion of the work, but 
we will venture to express the belief, in con- 
clusion, that no literary historian of the later 
period except Hettner yields such continual 
suggestion and continual stimulus. 

It is faint praise to say, that, through Mrs. 
Conybeare's rendering, which in itself is gener- 
ally graceful and idiomatic, the vigorous sen- 
tentiousness of the original has vanished. It 
is Pegasus in pound. Never more appropriate 
than here is the, saying.- "le style, c'est 
1'homme." Scherer's effective inversions and 
bold constructions, which have been censured 
as the marks of a restless, rhetorical and jerky 
style, have been solicitously pruned down and 
shorn of their peculiar, nervous force, and the 
short, sharp march of the terse sentences has 
been lengthened into a careless lounge. Not 
infrequently, the text has been altered by con- 
densations and omissions, which have some- 
what impaired the spirit of the passages so 
treated, or reduced some happy metaphor or 
apt illustration to a dull commonplace (com- 
pare, for instance, vol." I, pp. 26, 27, 199, 272, 
274-5; and II: 142, 148-9, 190-1, 202, 228, 245 
with the original). The translator has not 
escaped the usual difficulties of transliteration, 
the Inconsistencies in which, a careful revision 
would have removed. The reader is not in- 
formed what canons of translation have been 
adopted, nor to what extent Prof. Muller has 
shared in the work of editing, for neither the 
English nor the American edition contains a 
line of explanation by way of preface or intro- 
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duction. In the London Atheiuzum for Jan. 23, 
however, Prof. Miiller, in replying to some 
criticisms on the translation, states that Scherer 
had given him carte blanche to leave out or 
condense anything considered not of sufficient 
interest to the English reader, although this 
right, he states, was sparingly exercised, the 
omissions being chiefly of passages which might 
be called patriotic or poetical. Prof. Miiller adds, 
that as regards the translation (which was sub- 
mitted to Seherer's final approval), he is pre- 
pared to vouch for its correctness from begin- 
ning to end. 

The appendix contains a chronological table 
of history and literature arranged, as in the 
original, not in parallel columns, but promiscu- 
ously, and fifty pages of invaluable bibliogra- 
phical notes. With these might have been 
incorporated, for the benefit of the English 
reader, a bibliography of works in English on 
German literature. The index is extensive 
and circumstantial. The announcement has 
been made that a general revision of Max Miil- 
ler's 'German Classics from the Fourth to the 
Nineteenth Century,' which contains a series 
of extracts arranged chronologically, with bio- 
graphical notices of the various authors cited, 
is soon to be issued as a companion to Mrs. 
Conybeare's translation. Such a manual will 
be welcomed by students to whom the standard 
collections of Miillenhoff and Scherer, of Goe- 
deke and of Wackernagel, are not accessible, 
and the two works will efficiently supply a dis- 
tinct want. At present, there is almost nothing 
in English covering this ground. Metcalfe's 
history of German literature is merely a reada- 
ble abridgment of Vilmar, and Gostwick and 
Harrison's 'Outlines,' a convenient handbook 
recently revised, would be most useful to a 
candidate for a civil-service examination. On 
this side of the water, Taylor's ' Studies in Ger- 
man Literature,' although containing vigorous 
and subtle criticisms by a master-hand, and 
revealing the spirit of the literature more clearly 
and truly than many a treatise of more impos- 
ing claims, was intended merely as an introduc- 
tion to the study of German authors ; and Hos- 
mer's 'Short History of German Literature' 
is rather a series of animated surface sketches 
of several important epochs and characters 
than a formal and consecutive narration. The 
long-heralded history of Prof. E. P. Evans will 



find a demand which we trust it will entirely 
satisfy. 

H. S. White. 
Cornell University. 



La Chanson de Roland. — Nouvelle Edition 
classique, prec^dee d'une introduction et 
suivie d'un glossaire, par L. Cledat. 
Paris, Gamier frferes, 1886. i2mo, pp. 
xxxv + 221. 
It is now about fifty years since Francisque 
Michel for the first time copied the manuscript 
known as Digby 23, of the Bodleian Library, 
and published an edition of the ' Chanson de 
Roland.' Since that time other manuscripts 
of the poem have been discovered, the worth 
of the poem itself, both from a philological and 
from a literary point of view, has been more 
and more universally recognized, so that to- 
day there is no work in the whole early French 
literature that is so extensively read as this 
beautiful specimen of feudal poetry. Strange 
to say, however, we are still without a handy, 
convenient, cheap edition that can be put in 
the hands of students. Gautier's editions, in 
spite of their merits, are marred by a very 
clumsy translation and by a too liberal use of 
what may be called the inferior manuscripts 
of the poem, with a view to remedy the defici- 
encies of the Oxford Manuscript ; Theodor 
Miiller's edition, more sober than Gautier's in 
the establishment of the text, is neither handy 
nor cheap and is without either an introduction 
or a glossary ; Eduard Boehmer's edition is 
cheap and handy, but bad. It was, therefore, 
with no small pleasure that we read the an- 
nouncement of a new edition of the ' Chanson 
de Roland ' prepared specially for the use of 
classes, by Mr. L. Cledat. Although we might 
perhaps dissent somewhat from the very high 
estimate of the same writer's Grammaire ilt- 
mentaire de P Ancienne Langue Frangaise, 
published in this periodical by Prof. Fortier, 
it cannot be denied that, after the ground had 
been cleared by such workers as Miiller, Gau- 
tier, and also by Gaston Paris (see his intro- 
duction to the 'Vie de Saint Alexis'), Mr. 
C16dat could easily have given us what we 
had been so long waiting for. Alas ! we have 
examined his edition . and been forced to the 
conclusion that the period of waiting is not yet 
over. 



